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In a lucid and important book, Professor J. J. C. Smart claims ([5], pp. 
2, 4, 21) that sympathetic and benevolent people depart from an act- 
utilitarian ethical principle only under stress of superstition or unsound 
philosophical reasoning. He claims that the adherents of a widespread type 
of deontological ethics can be accused of heartlessness since they prefer 
abstract conformity with ethical rules over the prevention of the miseries 
of fellow creatures. He believes that one such “rule-infected” deontological 
system is that put forward by Sir David Ross ([5], p. 3; cf. Ross; [3] and 
[4}). 


Smart says that a non-utilitarian like Ross 


... might agree with us in our evaluation of the relative merits of the total sets 
of consequences of the actions A and B and yet disagree with us about whether 
we ought to do A or B. ([5], p. 7) 


Smart claims that a Ross-type deontologist would say 


The total consequences of A are better than the total consequences of B, but it 
would be unjust.to do A, for you promised to do B. ([5], p. 7) 


He then proceeds to use this sort of point in order to carry out a reductio 
of the Ross-type position by showing that it would preclude us from 
being sympathic and benevolent. This becomes clear in the following pas- 
sage: 


The chief persuasive argument in favour of utilitarianism has been that the 
dictates of any deontological ethics will always, on some occasions, lead to the 
existence of misery that could on utilitarian principles have been prevented. 
Thus, if the deontologist says that promises always should be kept (or even if, 
like Ross he says that there is a prima facie duty to keep them) we may confront 
him with a situation like the following, the well-known ‘desert island promise’: 
I have promised a dying man on a desert island, from which subsequently I 
alone am rescued, to give his hoard of gold to the South Australian Jockey Club. 
On my return I give it to the Royal Adelaide Hospital, which, we may suppose, 
badly needs it for a new X-ray machine. Could anybody deny that I had done 
rightly (remember the promise was known only to me, so my action will not in 


* For stimulating discussions and constructive criticisms of earlier drafts of this 
paper I am indebted to J. J. C. Smart and R. M. Hare. Thanks are also due to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (Grant RO-4364-71-3) for financial support. 
My conclusions do not necessarily represent their views. 
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this case weaken the general confidence in the social institution of promising) 
without being open to the charge of heartlessness? Think of the persons dying 
of painful tumors who could have been saved by the desert island gold! ([5], 
pp. 44-45) 


Reconstructing Smart’s argument we get the following: If we accept a 
deontologist position then we ought to keep our promise in the desert is- 
land situation; and, assuming that we do what we think we actually ought 
to do, this would allow many men to die of painful tumors; but no one 
who is sympathetic and benevolent would allow this; therefore, if we ac- 
cept a deontologist position and do what we think we actually ought to 
do, then we would not be sympathetic and benevolent; thus, if we are 
sympathetic and benevolent and are sound in our philosophical reasoning 
(i.e. follow this argument) it follows that we either would not accept a 
deontologist position or else would not do what we think we actually ought 
to do. 

Smart’s argument as so reconstructed is logically valid given its pre- 
mises. Its defect is, however, that its first premise is ambiguous. It is not 
clear what the “ought” in this premise is supposed to mean. Ross distin- 
guishes between prima facie obligations and actual (absolute) obligations. 
The latter are what turn out to be actually right in practice. The former 
are merely right-making factors or considerations which are to be taken 
into account; in conflicts, however, any single one of these prima facie 
duties might well be overuled or outweighed by the others (cf. [3], pp. 19- 
20, 46). 

Something like “saving and improving lives” would also be a prima facie 
duty (cf. [3], pp. 21, 47) within the context of Smart’s example. In this 
context it would plausibly overrule the prima facie duty of “keeping prom- 
ises”. Therefore, in Smart’s example, giving the money to the hospital 
would be our actual duty. Our actual duty is, therefore, to break our desert 
island promise. We do this in order to save and improve many lives. It is 
not the case that we here also have an actual duty to keep our desert is- 
land promise.1 Nothing therefore goes wrong with our logic? or our 
character. 


1 It must be admitted that Ross does not emphasize strongly enough how frequent- 
ly and how easily prima facie duties can fail to give rise to actual (absolute) duties. 
The reason for his (and everyone else’s) hesitance is undoubtedly the vague intui- 
tion that something goes morally wrong with such cases (e.g. Smart’s desert island 
case). In an admirable recent article, Professor Hintikka has rigorously characterized 
this intuition and brought out its truth ((1], pp. 199-206). Hintikka notes that “. . . it is 
clear that not everything is morally all right if I have to break my promise, however 
firmly this particular course of action may be prescribed to me by the norms I abide 
by” ([1], p. 203). Roughly speaking, on Hintikka’s account, my prima facie duty to 
keep my promise can be expressed by: O(pa> q), where p is a statement to the effect 
that the promise is given, q is a statement to the effect that the promise is kept, and 
“QO” is shorthand for the primitive “it ought to be the case that.” This enables us to see 
what goes morally wrong in Smart’s desert island example. In a deontically perfect 
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If the “ought” in Smart’s critically ambiguous first premise means “‘ac- 
tually ought”, this premise is therefore false: It is not true that if we ac- 
cept a Ross-type deontology then we actually ought to keep our desert is- 
land promise. 

If, on the other hand, the “ought” in Smart’s first premise means “prima 
facie ought”, then his second premise is false. From assuming that we do 
what we think we actually ought to do and that we prima facie ought to 
keep our desert island promise, it does not follow that we will allow many 
men to die of painful tumors. Having a prima facie duty to keep our desert 
island promise is logically compatible, as we have seen (cf. ftn 1), with not 
having an actual duty to keep it; and since within the context of Smart’s 
example we do not have an actual duty to keep our promise it would there- 
fore not follow that we would allow many men to die of painful tumors. 

On either meaning of “ought”, therefore, one of the premises of Smart’s 
argument is false. 

Smart would use his argument to also support his general claim that the 
deontologist and act utilitarian theoretically must differ over the logical 
jump from “doing A will probably result in a better total situation than 
doing B” to “One ought to do A” ([5], pp. 7, 45-46). The deontologist is 
unable to jump presumably because of conceptually paralyzed legs. The 
utilitarian takes the jump in stride. Smart would use his above argument 
to claim that the two approaches to ethics differ in logic or relational 
structure. Since, however, his argument is unsuccessful, this claim is un- 
supported. 

Indeed, I wish to argue that there is a structurally analogous jump which 
the deontologist can take. If I am correct, then utilitarianism and deon- 
tology do not differ as radically as is often thought. The two types of 
ethical systems typically differ (e.g. in Smart’s and Ross’ case, respectively) 
as to what normative considerations are invoked in judging what one ac~ 
tually ought to do. This is a difference in content. The difference between 
logically consistent systems of deontology and utilitarianism need not be 


world (i.e. one in which all obligations are in fact fulfilled and, thus, one in which 
there are no conflicting duties), such a promise would not be given without keeping 
it; p would not be realized without bringing it about that q. Smart’s case (along, I 
think, with the real world) is not an instance of a deontically perfect world. As Hin- 
tikka notes “...what prima facie obligations specify is precisely what happens in 
deontically perfect worlds” ({1], p. 206). The vague intuition of the Ross-type de- 
ontologist that something would be morally wrong with Smart’s desert island case 
is, therefore, both justified and true. It is neither logically inconsistent nor a case 
of immoral “rule-worship”. It is simply the good moral sense of recognizing that 
Smart’s case is not deontically perfect. 

2 That q (e.g. promise keeping) is a prima facie duty (i.e. O(p>q)) does not imply 
that it is an actual duty (i.e. p> Oq). We therefore can admit that q is not an actual 
duty and still consistently maintain that it is a prima facie duty. That is, p & Oq & 
O (p>q) does not lead to logical contradiction. To see this in terms of Hintikka’s 
“model system” approach, cf. [1], pp. 185-188, 203-208, where he presents an ex- 
cellent and rigorous elaboration of this point. 
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one of logic or relational structure. Indeed, any member of the class of 
deontological ethical systems has an isomorphic equivalent which is a 
member of the class of possible utilitarian ethical systems. 

My claims here are rather large. Presently, I will limit myself to only 
a brief sketch of the sort of support which I think may be available for 
them. If I am correct, much ink may have been shed in vain. 

My two claims, roughly put, are: (a) no matter what Smart and Ross may 
say about their systems, these systems do differ over content; and (b) more 
importantly, deontological and utilitarian ethical systems are each capable 
of making structurally analogous “jumps”. 

Consider (a). Smart argues that the rightness of an action is to be judg- 
ed solely by the good states of affairs it brings about. He deliberately ex- 
cludes, whereas Ross includes, “promise keeping” from counting as a 
normative consideration relevant to the rightness of an action ([5], pp. 3, 
26). But Smart’s saying that “promise keeping” is in itself deontically 
neutral (~Oq & ~O-~q) is as much a normative statement as Ross’ 
saying that it is (say) obligatory. Thus, their systems do differ over nor- 
mative content. 

Consider (b). The difference in logic or relational structure which Smart 
(along with Ross and nearly everybody else) seems to think does distin- 
guish utilitarianism from deontology is not a difference and does not dis- 
tinguish them. Any logically consistent deontological system of ethics 
which ranks its prima facie duties is isomorphically equivalent with, and 
hence capable of being transformed or mapped into, some utilitarian 
system of ethics. The utilitarian system can be “constructed” out of the 
deontological system by use of the mapping which takes ranked prima 
facie duties into ranked intrinsic goods (or “sentiments”) such that the 
rankings of the former are preserved in the latter. The only “disagreement” 
would then consist in whether to use the phrase “prima facie duty” or the 
phrase “intrinsic good” in looking at the overall normative situation and 
coming to a conclusion as to what we actually ought to do. In a deonto- 
logical system “promise keeping”? would be called a “prima facie duty”, 
whereas it could be called an “intrinsic good” in the corresponding iso- 
morphic system of (in this case “ideal’’) 4 utilitarianism. The Ross-type 
deontologist would thus be able to make a structurally analogous, yet 
differently expressed, jump with respect to the one Smart can make (cf. 


3 Smart regards promise keeping as an artificial normative consideration ({5], 
pp. 3, 26). His notion of “being artificial” is, however, problematic. It is incumbent 
on Smart to show, or at least give some reasons, as to why his normative considera- 
tions or “sentiments” ({5], pp. 3, 47) in themselves are not artificial, whereas other 
sentiments (e.g. promise keeping) in themselves are artificial. Smart gives no such 
reasons. If there indeed were no reason (e.g. if religious or metaphysical justifications 
were really impossible) then the difference between utilitarianism and deontology 
would hinge on ultimate preferences. This does not, however, seem to be what 
Smart thinks is at issue (cf. [5], p. 7). 

4 Cf. e.g. Rashdall, [2]. 
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above and [5], p. 7). Via our isomorphism, this jump would be expressed 
as: from “doing A will result in the maximum fulfillment of our prima 
facie obligations” to “one actually (absolutely) ought to do A.” 


Northwestern University 
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